bottled beer, which was considered the greatest
luxury, was reserved for the sick and wounded and
the ladies who were nursing them, but one glass of
sauterne was served all round at luncheon every day,
and at dinner one glass of sherry and two of cham-
pagne or claret. They drank tea three times a day,
with milk and sugar. Sometimes at dinner they
were able to treat themselves to a rice pudding, and
there were even memorable occasions when a plum
or a jam pudding was announced, to which Mrs
Gubbins helped the others so liberally that often
there was none left for herself. A few poultry were
still kept, some goats, and two cows, all of which
were half starved during the siege. There were
times when members of less fortunate garrisons
envied this profusion, or would have envied it had
they not been disarmed by the generosity with
which Mr Gubbins gave to the hospital and to the
poorer people outside his own house.
As the days went on the volunteers began to shake
down to their work, though some of them were still
drinking heavily. One day a small civilian ap-
proached Captain Anderson and gravely asked him:
'What are we to do, sir, if we are charged by
elephants?' Anderson could not help laughing, but
replied as seriously as he was able that this was a
difficult question 5 he was confident, at all events,
that, whether it would be possible or not to keep them
out, Government would expect every man to make
the attempt.
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